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OLUMBIAN xin. 
Here’s a Real 
Guarantee 


of absolute satisfaction to your customers. 
It is the Columbian red, white and blue 
Tape-Marker—a tangible guarantee that can 
be found in every foot of , 


Columbian Tape-Marked 
Pure Manila Rope 





Order it from your jobber. If he cannot supply 
you, get in touch with us. 
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THE FIRST COST IS PRACTICALLY THE LAST—THE MATERIAL IS THERE 
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HEAVY DUTY—CRUDE OIL—MARINE ENGINES 


5 TO 500 B.H.P. 1-2-4 CYLINDERS 


=e eee eee eae 6 
BOLINDER’S among the fisher- 


men is due to its qualities. 


It’s not a Diesel, it’s not a Semi- 
Diesel, it’s the ROLINDER’S that 
saves space, time and money. 
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SCHR. BLANCHE RING—BOSTON 
100 BHP. BOLINDER 














SCHR, PIONEER—GLOUCESTER SCHR. KATHLE ON CONRAD—LUNEN- 
70 BHP, BOLINDER BURG 50 BHP, BOLINDER 





























- . . TWO CYLINDER DIRECT REVERSIBLE ISHING cata DERS—PORT 
SCHR. METAMORA—ST. JOHN’S TYPE—MODEL NEI rims a ak te a "hae Dc 
40: BHP. BOLINDER Ro 3 ANDE 
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THE “BOLINDER”’—SEATTLE SCHR. RUTH M. MARTIN—NEW YORK SCHR, VIKING—NEW BEDFORD 
12 BHP. BOLINDER 100 BHP. BOLINDER 40 BHP. BOLINDER 


What the ROLINDER’S engine does for the owners of these vessels it will do for you. 


BOLINDER’S 5, COMPANY, Inc. 


30 Church St. 53 State St. 
NEW YORK CITY BOSTON, MASS. 
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Not A “Trade Paper” 


The ATLANTIC FISHERMAN is : 
paper for fishermen—producers—the 
men who actually fish for a_ living. 
It does not purpose to cover the fish 
trades; nor does it wish to be looked 
upon as a “trade paper’. Rather do 
we like to think of it as a home paper 
for fishermen. 

Our first care is that its pages be 
readable, for we believe that matters 
of human interest and practical voca- 
tional help are more to be desired by 
our readers than stereotyped “trade 
notes” and = dry-as-dust statistical 
matter. 

We wunt it to be regurdel as a 
steady and _ reliable source of in- 
formation, profit and = entertainment 
by that vast army of 150,000 workfolk 
which constitutes our field. 
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Entered as Second Class Matter August 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are trustworthy. 
As proof of our faith, we offer to 
make good to actual subscribers any 
loss sustained by trusting advertisers 
who prove to be deliberate swindlers. 

However, we are not responsible 
for claims against individuals or 
firms adjudicated bankrupt, or where 
estates are in receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptey or receiv- 
ership proceedings are pending. 

Nor shall we attempt to adjust 
trifling disputes between subscribers 
and honorable’ business men. This 
offer holds good for one month after 
the transaction causing the complaini. 

To take advantage of this guaran- 
tee subscribers must always state in 
writing to or talking with any of our 
advertisers: “I saw your adverti: 
ment in ATLANTIC FISHERMAN”, 











FORGET IT 


6<¢ HE business that lived through 
| 1921 will live through any- 
thing,” is the way one business 
man summed up the year just closing. 
If we accept his opinion, we shall find 
a certain measure of comfort in it. 
The assurance that we have left be- 
hind us the worst of our journey lends 
a new courage—a new hope. 

The main thing is that we—at least, 
most of us-—have “lived” through 1921. 
Then, let’s forget it. 

Let us put our attention on the new 
year which holds such an abundance 
of promise. You fishermen must bear 
in mind that your industry is bound 
to come into its own. It is inevitable, 
for its promise of prosperity is based 
on sound economic fact. 

We could tell you of a number of 
eases which indicate that the new 
year will see the beginning of real 
effort cn the part of the fish trades 
to put fish on its proper plane among 
the foods of the nation. 

So, let’s hold up our heads and be of 
good cheer. 


A FO’C’STLE SONG 


9 WAS a little Yankee lassie, 

I Lillie Hartwell was her name, 
An’ with noble Gracie Darlin’ 

She must share unceasin’ fame, 

With the Jenny Marston leakin’ 
When the ocean grave seemed near 

She did nobly help us pumpin’, 
An’ she had but words of cheer. 

An’ she made an’ served us coffee 
From the galley’s biggest pot, 

An’ she smiled as would an angel 
As she served it boilin’ hot, 

An’ we drank the steamin’ coffee, 
An’ we took another hump, 

An’ we kep’ on steady pumpin’, 
Pump—pump—pump! 


Now there’s been a lot of prayin’ 
Since the days of Auld Lang Syne; 
Yet I warrant, Lillie Hartwell, 
There was ne’er a prayer like thine; 
“Thou has heard us dearest Father, 
An’ to Thee, we call agen 
Keep us safe an’ in Thy goodness 
Help us help ourselves, amen!” 
An’ she sung the sweetest songlets 
Till each heart, so filled with cheer, 
An’ with trustin’ an’ believin’ 
That there was no rvom for fear, 
An’ we drank the steamin’ coffee, 
An’ we took another hump, 
An’ we kep’ on steady pumpin’, 
Pump—pump-—~pump! 
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With that leakin’ barque a-driftin’ 
Helpless on those mount’nous seas, 

You’d expect to find that lassie 
Tearful, prayin’ on her knees. 

But altho’ she knew the danger, 
Yet she didn’t know a fear, 

An’ she kep’ right on a-singin’ 
Of the Pilot ever near, 

An’ when storm and sea subsided 
At the break of mornin’ light, 

Sure enough we saw a haven— 
Ay, that little girl was right! 


“An’ we drank the steamin’ coffee 


An’ we took another hump, 
An’ we kep’ on steady pumpin’, 
Pump—pump—pump! 


You may search the whole world over, 
Rake it with a fine tooth comb, 

Yet you could not find tars gladder 
Than were we on gettin’ home! 

But our hearts an’ lives were better, 
An’ the reason, know, ye shall, 

’Twas the faith, the prayer, an’ singin’ 
Of that brave an’ noble gal, 

An’ tho’ years go swiftly passin’ 
Still we never have forgot 

How she made an’ served us coffee 
From the galley’s biggest pot; 

How we drank the steamin’ coffee 
How we took another hump, 

How we kep’ on steady -pumpin’, 
Pump—pump-—pump! 

—George Whitefield D’Vys. 


AT LAST 

The ATLANTIC FISHERMAN’S 
ALMANAC will be a book of vital in- 
terest to you fishermen. There has 
never been anything like it before; yet 
there has been such obvious need of it 
that it seems strange that others had 
not compiled such a work long ago. 


WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE TO SEE? 


HE other day one of our readers 

i wrote in saying that he’d like to 

see “an oil skin ad” in the FISH- 
ERMAN. Peculiar as this desire 
might seem to some, it bears out a 
conviction that we have carried 
around for some time. We are sure 
that you fishermen read the adver- 
tisements just as interestedly as you 
do our regular columns—more 380, per- 
haps. 

The man who wanted to see “an oil 
skin ad” was evidently about ready to 
buy; and he wanted to know all about 
it. How else is he going to get a line 
on the various makes of equipment— 
their features and points of differ- 
ence? Yet, it’s a part of his business 
to keep informed about these ‘things. 

Perhaps others of you are interested 
in some particular product or service 
that you would like to see advertised. 
If so, write us and we'll see what we 
can do about it. 


HUMDINGERS FROM EASTPORT 
If the big fellow mounted on _ the 
plaque were stretched out to full 
length he would be quite as long as 
Miss Edith Roop—the fisherlass with 








tne armful. This grand-daddy of lob- 
sters weighed 26 pounds. Since Miss 
Edith could not very well handle both 
specimens, Byron Mitchell—at the left 
gallantly proffered his assistance. 
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A REAL 12 H. P. 
MARINE MOTOR 


$385 Without Reverse Gear 


READ THIS 





STEVENS BROTHERS 
Engineers Contractors 
149 Broadway 
A. H. Stevens, Mem. Am. Soc. M. E. 

R. H. Stevens, Mem. Am. Soc. M. E. 


Telephones ) aes Cortlandt 
} 5276 
Dictated by RHS:R 
New York, Nov. 4, 1921. 


Kermath Manvfacturing Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Gentlemen: 

In the spring of 1915 I purchased 
one of your twelve horse power 
marine engines, and I am nov 
overhauling it for the first time. 

I broke the upstand pipe which I 
assume screws into the forward 
starboard side of the base into 
which oil is poured for the crank 
case. Will you kindly advise the 
price gf a new one so I may send 
a check for same? 

You may be interested. to know 
that this engine drives a_ 30’xS’ 
raised deck cabin cruiser’ very 
satisfactorily, and this is the first 
time anyone has overhauled the 
engine, although I put in new pis- 
ton rings last summer. 

I might take this opportunity to 
compliment you on the accessibility 
of your engine. 

Yours very truly. 
R. H. Stevens 
Encl. 











SEND DEPT. A. F. FOR OUR BOOK OF 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS 





DETROIT 


$445 With Reverse Gear 


The Kermath 12 h.p. engine is a marine 
motor with a record we are proud of. 


Twelve years ago the Kermath 12 h.p. 4 
cylinder + cycle motor completely turned 
the tide of marine engine manufacturing 
to the + cycle type sold at a low price. 


We are positively the pioneers in this type 
of marine engine construction. 


Every one of these engines is in use today 
giving the finest kind of service. 


This motor thru years of development has 
attained the point of refinement which 
permits us to proudly say that it is posi- 
tively not equalled by any motor in the 
world. ; 


It isa ruggedly built 12 h.p. marine motor 
weighing 370 pounds. 


Bore and stroke is what makes Horse 
Power. 


3 1-2 in. bore x 4 in. stroke is what 
makes the Kermath a real 12 h.p. marine 
engine at usable marine engine speeds. 


4 cycle engines 3 to 40 h.p. 
Prices $135 to $1550 


“AA Kermath Always Runs”’ 
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5880 COMMONWEALTH 
AVENUE 
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A Winter’s Tale From Swan’s Island 


Fishermen Succor Shipwrecked Mariners Unider Severe Conditions — Lack of Cable Connection 
Puts Perilous Burden Upon Islanders 


NE winter day, before there 
O was cable connection with 

Swan’s Island, the fishing 
schooner J. W. Sawyer, Capt. John 
Rogers, went ashore on Black Ledge. 
Though the distress of the vessel 
had been noted by the people of 
Swan’s Island, it was impossible, on 
account of the heavy ice, to take out 
any of the small fishing boats which 
were in the harbor in order to go to 
the assistance of the schooner. When 
darkness shut down that night the 
vessel was yet on Black Ledge. 

Next morning there was no sign of 
her; the vessel had broken up dur- 
ing the night and every vestige of 
her had vanished. It was 48 hours 
before weather conditions had abated 
sufficiently and the ice permitted the 
fishermen to go off to the ledge in a 
boat. The temperature that day was 
10 degrees below zero and had been 
lower. 

The island fishermen found 18 of 
the crew of the “Sawyer” almost 
perished from the bitter cold and 
from hunger; they had had nothing 
to eat or drink for 48 hours, no 
chance to make a ‘fire, and their 
clothing was frozen to them. The 
18 men had managed by heroic efforts 
to get ashore on the ledge, but not 
all, for four of the crew had been 
lost in the icy waters. The survivors 
were in desperate condition; one man 
had a badly broken leg and was suf- 
fering great pain, in addition to the 
distress from exposure. 

Needless to relate the islanders lost 
no time in bringing the shipwrecked 
men to the island, and in offering 
true island hospitality. They fur- 
nished shelter, threw open _ their 
homes to the .shipwrecked sailors. 
provided warm clothing and _ food, 
and did everything in their power to 


make them comfortable. But that 
Was not enough; the man with the 














CAPTAIN WILLIAM H. BURNS 
Who Led the Heroic Fishermen on 
Their Errand of Mercy 


iroken leg was suffering, and many 
of the others were badly frost-bitten 
and there was no doctor on the 
island. If there had been cable con 
nection with the mainland, how easy 
it would have been to summon a 
surgeon and to notify the coast guard 
of the wreck. 

In those days William H. Burns 
carried the mail, walking the three 
miles and a half across the island to 
the store and postoffice beside the 
mill-pond in Minturn, ‘checking out 
with the mail bag at 4 p. m. and then 
retracing his way back to Atlantic 
village, and going thence by water 
to Bass Harbor on Mt. Desert Island, 
where there was connection with the 
mainland. It was optional with the 
mail carrier to make the _ water- 
journey in the night or to wait till 
the following morning. 

On this particular day in question 
when Capt. Burns arrived at the 
postoffice he found the fishermen con- 
gregated about the store discussing 
ways and means of getting help for 
the shipwrecked mariners. Capt. 














CUTTING A CHANNEL THROUGH THE ICE 
Trying to Establish Communication with the Mainland 
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Burns, having heard the _ story, 
to round up a crew in At- 
lantic who would go off as soon as 
possible, after a doctor. It was 
getting quite dark when he reached 
Atlantic, the bay was full of drifting 
ice, and skim ice extended from 
shore to shore. At best it is always 
a perilous undertaking to make the 
trip by dory in daylight under these 
conditions; to do so in the dark was 
suicidal. So that evening Capt. 
Burns called for volunteers, having 
explained the situation, and Emery 
Joyce and Charles Staples, Sr., of- 
fered to go with him on the errand 
of mercy. 

At dawn, the 
though 


agreed 


next morning, al- 
the weather looked bad, the 
party shoved off in the dory, carrying 
with them the United States mail, all 
hands determined to reach their ob- 
jective and bring back a doctor or 
die in the attempt. Part of the time 
they had to break up the ice where 
it was too thin to bear up a man, 
and work the dory through it; then 
again they would come to solid floes 
where they had to haul the dory out 
on the ice and drag it across, and 
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sometimes were able to row across 
short stretches of open water. Event- 
ually they crossed Placentia Sound, 
but heavy drift ice prevented thei” 
going into Bass Harbor, and so they 
were compelled to fight a way 
through the ice cakes and to land 
on Lopaus Point on the western side 
of Bass Harbor. 

The local doctor was unable to 
answer the call, so after delivering 
the mail, Capt. Burns hired a team at 
his own expense, and though the 
road was blocked by deep snow made 
his way to Southwest Harbor. There 
he was unable to find a doctor, and 


though darkness had again  over- 
shadowed the earth, went to the tele- 
graph office, there being no _ tele- 
phone in operation then, and sent 
messages to Bar Harbor and HElls- 
worth, and at length after several 


disappointing answers, finally ar- 
ranged with Dr. Phillips of Ellsworth, 
who agreed to attempt the trip back 
to Swan’s Island. Capt. Burns re- 
turned to the west side of Bass 
Harbor, now called Bernard, and Dr. 
Phillips arrived there that night. The 
party stayed at a boarding house and 
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was sheltered and fed, but a fearful 
southerly storm arose and 
hopes to return to the island 
shattered. 

In the morning, when the storm 
had abated a little though it was yet 
far from fair, the party went to their 
dory on the point, managed to drag 
it over the shore ice and to launch 
it in open water. Then commenced 
one of the hardest struggles they 
had ever undertaken, a six-mile row 
against a head wind of gale force, 
and an angry chop with lots of float- 
ing ice. There were times when the 
two men rowed while one steered 
and fended off the ice. There were 
times when they could make no 
headway whatever, but felt they 
were doing well if they could pre- 
vent backward drift of the dory. 
While passing Bay Ledge during an 
extra heavy squall for almost 20 
minutes they rowed and rowed and 
could make no gain, but managed not 
to lose ground, and 
by. Five hours from 
left the land on the 
Mrs. Emery Joyce, 


their 
were 


eventually won 
the time they 
further side, 
the wife of one 


(Continued on page 25). 










































































SAIL PLAN OF THE PURITAN 


A Burgess Design, Which Will Be Entered in Next Season’s Fishermen’s Cup Races 
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A Sweet Lined Fisherman 
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PLAN OF FAST FISHING SCHOONER 

DIMENSIONS Sten . . . . . 13 ft, gin  Forestaysail . . . . 750 8q. ft. 


Length over all 
Length waterline . 
Beam 


Draft 
Overhang bow 





120 ft., 0 in. Freeboard bow . . 10ft., oinm, Foresail . . . . . 14508q. ft. 
93 ft.,6 in. Least Freeboard . . 4 ft., gin. Jib. 
25 ft., o in. Freeboard stern . . = 5 ft., 10 in. 

15 ft., o in. SAIL AREA 
12 ft.,9 in. Mainsail 


ae 810 sq. ft. 
Total, 6890 sq. ft. 


Designed by Ralph E. Winslow, 
Atlantic, Mass. 


. 3880 sq. ft. 
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The Modus Vivendi 


URNING to rules and _ regula- 
tions for the fishing vessels of 


either country in the ports or 
harbors of the other, the commis- 
sioners stipulated in the first place 


that nothing in the treaty thereafter 
recited should interrupt or affect the 
free navigation of the Strait of 
Canso by fishing vessels of the 
United States. A very good begin- 
ning. A large fleet of vessels from 
New England ports went every fall 
to the Gulf of St. Lawrence to hook 
mackerel. That concession _ short- 
ened the passage each way as the 
canal cuts off the distance around 
Cape Breton. Score one for our 
cousins. 


Then the gist of the business was 


brought on. Article 10 ran as fol- 
lows: “United States fishing vessels 
entering the bays or harbors re- 


ferred to in article 1 of this treaty, 
shall conform to harbor regulations 
common to them and fishing vessels 
of Canada and Newfoundland. They 
need not report or when put- 
ting into such bays or harbors fo! 
shelter or repairing damages, nor 
when putting into the same outside 
the limits of established ports for 
the purpose of purchasing wood, or 
obtaining water, except that any ves- 
sel remaining more than 24 hours 
exclusive of Sundays and legal holi- 
days, within any such port or com- 
municating’ with the shore therein, 
may be required to report, enter or 
clear; and no vessel shall be excused 
hereby from giving due information 
to boarding officers. They shall not 
be liable in any such bays or harbors 
for compulsory pilotage; nor, when 
therein for the purpose of shelter, of 
repairing damages, of purchasing 
wood or obtaining water, shall they 
be liable for harbor dues, tonnage 
dues, buoy dues, or other similar 
dues; but this enumeration shall not 
permit other charges inconsistent 
with the enjoyment of the liberties 
reserved or secured by the conven- 
tion of October 20, 1818.” Even- 
handed justice runs through all that 
clause. 

“Article 11. United States fishing 
vessels entering the ports, bays and 
harbors of the eastern and north- 
eastern coasts of Canada or of New- 
foundland, under stress of weather 
or other casualties, may unload, re- 
load, transship or sell, subject to 


clear 


By M. H. NICKERSON 


Hil. 


customs laws and regulations, all fish 
on board when unloading, tranship- 
ment or sale is made necessary as 
incidental to repairs; and may re- 
plenish outfits, provisions or supplies, 
damaged or lost by disaster; and in 
case of death or sickness, shall be 
allowed all needful facilities, inctud- 
ing the shipping of crews. Licenses 
to purchase in established ports of 
entry of the aforesaid coasts of 
Canada and of Newfoundland for the 
homeward voyage, guch_ provisions 
and supplies as are ordinarily sold 
to trading vessels, shall be granted 
to United States fishing vessels in 
such ports promptly upon application, 
without charge; and such vessels 
having obtained licenses in the man- 
ner aforesaid, shall also be accorded 
upon all occasions such facilities for 
the purchase of casual or needful 
provisions or supplies as are ordin- 
arily granted to trading vessels; but 
such provisions or supplies shall not 
be obtained by barter, or purchased 
for re-sale or traffic.” 
Overloaded as these sections 
with legal verbiage, the meaning is 
quite obvious, and the good faith is 
undeniable. The larger privileges 
allowed to American fishing craft on 
certain parts of eastern Canada and 
Newfoundland are only a _ confirma- 
tion of those granted in the original 
document, covering the Magdalen 
Islands and a strip of the west coast 
of Newfoundland. Those concessions 
are. still undisputed, despite all 
changes of legislation in the interim, 
which is proof presumptive that the 
old King George instrument, above 
cited, is yet in full force and effect. 


are 


RTICLE 12 dealt with the Cana- 
A dian side of reciprocal privi- 
leges, providing that the vessels of 
that country and Newfoundland 
should have on the Atlantic coast of 
the United States all the privileges 
reserved and secured by the present 
treaty to the United States fishing 
vessels in the aforesaid waters of 
Canada and Newfoundland. The next 
article stipulated that every United 
States fishing should have 
conspicuously exhibited on.the bow 
her official number, and failing to 
comply with that regulation, would 
bar any vessel from obtaining a li- 
cense, as hereinbefore specified. The 


vessel 


object of such 
very apparent. 

The next article laid down the 
penalties for unlawfully fishing in the 
waters, bays, creeks and harbors re- 
ferred to in the first article of this 
treaty. Actual poaching might be 
punished with forfeiture of vessel 
and cargo; while preparing to fish in 
such harbors the penalty should be 
fixed by the court (it does not say 
what court) at a sum not exceeding 
three dollars per ton of the boat or 
vessel so concerned, which might be 
held for such penalties and for. 
feitures, the proceedings to be sum- 
mary, and inexpensive as_ possible. 
Then follows a long and clumsy ar- 
rangement for costs, appeal and re- 
vision of judgment which is of no 
special consequence in a sketch like 
this. Article 15 contains the cardinal 
points upon which the success of the 
convention was supposed to _ hinge. 


a regulation 


is not 


It will repay a careful perusal. Here 
is the important proviso word for 
word: 


“Whenever the United States shall 
remove the duty from fish oil, whale 
oil, seal oil and fish of all kinds 
(except fish preserved in oil), being 
the produce of the fisheries carried 
on by the fishermen of Canada and 
Newfoundland, including ‘Labrador, as 
well as from the usual and necessary 
casks, ‘barrels, kegs, cans and other 
usual and necessary coverings, con- 
taining the products above mentioned, 
the like products being the produce 
of the ‘fisheries carried on ‘by the 
fishermen of the United States, as 
well as the usual and necessary cov- 
ering of the same, as above de 
scribed, shall be admitted free of 
duty to the Dominion of Canada and 
Newfoundland; and upon _ such re 
moval of duties, and while the afore- 
said articles are allowed to be 
brought into the United States by 
British subjects without duty being 
re-imposed thereon, the privilege of 
entering the ports, bays and harbors 
of the aforesaid coasts of Canada 
and Newfoundland shal/ de accorded 
to United States fishing vessels by 
annual licenses free of charge for 
the following purposes, 

1. The purchase of 
bait, ice, seines, lines and other sup- 
plies and outfits. 


namely: 
provisions, 


(Continued on page 15). 
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Who’s Who Among the Skippers 


By CAPTAIN CHARLTON L. SMITH 


For 40 Years He Has Fished Out o’ Gloucester 





CAPTAIN GEORGE H. PEEPLES 


APTAIN GEORGE H. PEEPLES, president of 
C the Master Mariners’ Association of Glouces- 

ter, is a most interesting man to meet. Un- 
like many of the other skippers, he is a willing 
and a skilled conversationalist. 

This tall, stout, commanding seaman of 58, 
ruddy of face and determined of eye, has the 
energy and agility of a lad of 15. He is justifiedly 
proud of his six years as presiding officer for his 
brother captains, and of his 28 years as a success- 
ful master of vessels. For 40 years he has fished 
out of Gloucester. 

But, looking back, the captain recalls events 
that were not akin to summer seas or smooth 
sailmg. He has known hardship, suffering and a 
nearness to death and total destruction. 

When master of the schooner A. E. Wyland he 
hove to, under close reefed foresail, on the port 
tack while the wind was noticeably hauling. This 
he knew was usually considered bad seamanship ; 
yet, he had to, for he would have sagged into shoal 
water had he headed the other way. 

The gale increased to almost hurricane force. 
As the schooner fell off she was swept by a moun- 
tainous sea. She succumbed to the onslaught. She 
lay hove down with her masts in the water. 

But the doughty skipper and his brave men 
of Gloucester somehow clung fast. The fore boom 
and fore gaff broke in halves. Freed of some of 
the weight of water on the sail, during a momen- 


tary lull, the vessel righted. Watching his chance, 
Captain Peeples got her off before it. There was 
no alternative. 

For a third of a nautical day the noble schooner 
sendded, with the relentless sea continuously 
threatening to poop her. But the job of fishing 
the broken spars was undertaken and, at length, 
completed. They hove to again till the gale abated. 
Then they made sail for Bay of Bulls, Newfound- 
land, to refit. The vessel had been washed clean 
of fish pens and all other gear, nothing but the 
stems being left from the two nests of dories. 


Again, when 300 miles to the eastward of New- 


foundland, the captain lost his rudder. Nothing 
daunted, he took a piece of old spar for a stock, 
eut enough lengths from his rope cable to form the 
necessary area, then, spiking the first length of 
rope to the stock, and each successive one to the 
one preceding, he built a very efficient rudder. 
This was operated by a takle from each quarter. 
A tiller was also fitted for use in fine weather. 
With this makeshift steering apparatus he sailed 
to St. John’s, where he went into dry dock for 
a new rudder. 

After naming some of the fine schooners he has 
sailed—the Wyland, Maggie May, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Arcona, Saladin and Lafayette—the 
captain chuckled: 

‘‘But you should have been with us the time 
we ran into the 85-mile-an-hour gale. Jimmy Con- 
nolly was along, and, although I came near getting 
drowned, the humor of the situation is still with 
me. 

‘“We were boarded by a good one. I was at 
the after end of the house and was washed to 
looward. I managed to clutch the rail, or a rope, 
or something, and hauled myself in when the ves- 
sel began to straighten. Looking fore and aft, I 
yelled, ‘Good Lord, where is Connolly?’ He was 
nowhere in sight. I felt sure he was drowned. 

‘““A voice answered me just then. It came 
from above me. There, perched on the gaff of the 
furled mainsail, close in to the mast, was Jimmy, 
who exclaimed, regretfully: ‘What a picture for 
an illustration—I’d have given the world to have 
had my camera!’ ”’ 


LUNENBURG CATCH 


The fishing fleet of Lunenburg caught 269,830 
quintals of salt fish during the past season, the 
third largest catch in the history of the fleet. Dur- 
ing the season just closed the fleet consisted of 94 
schooners and one steam trawler, and the aver- 
age catch for each vessel was 2840 quintals, a rec- 
ord for averages. That portion of the summer 
eatch that has been sold brought $6.25 a quintal, 
or about 614 cents a pound. 
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North Bay (1852) 


By M. H. NICKERSON 


WAS a relic, that wee mackerel hook 
In the eaptain’s old ditty-box hid, 

And much like a saint’s was his look 
As he piously lifted the lid. 


That keepsake of bended barb wire— 
Oh, brighter than silver it shone 

Like a spark from the smouldering fire 
Of days that were over and gone! 


He said: ‘‘I’m the last o’ the batch 
That salted fall fares in the Bay; 
An’ until I go down the main hateh 

l’il always remember one day. 


‘Then every man fished all the lines 
As both hands could cleverly tend, 
An’ one of our greatest gold mines 
We spotted jest midway the Bend 


‘*On Prince Edward Island’s east side 
Where all o’ the fleet used to fish: 
That’s a reach most uncommonly wide 

From Rustico elean to Tignish. 


‘*The bait was for tollin’ the school; 
The hookin’ was nothin’ but sport; 
An’ twice each week as a rule 
We'd reel up an’ run into port. 


‘*The weather down there was superb 
Aldng in the fust days o’ fall. 

Nothin’ wuss ever come to disturb 
Our work’n a little land squall. 


‘*But one mornin’ in drizzle an’ mist 
We riz a big raft off Malpeque; 
Then we hauled ’em in hand over fist 
An’ purty nigh covered the deck. 


‘*When we all was too busy for thought, 
The whole o’ the sixty-two sail 
Without the least warnin’ was caught 
In the grip of a terrible gale. 


‘* All hands then to quarters was called 
For buckin’ the mountainous sea; 

We got her reefed down an’ close-hauled, 
But the breakers was under our lee. 


‘*Our single slim chance was to fetch 
Past one 0’ the p’ints o’ the Bay— 
We might weather East Cape on a stretch, 

If nothin’ should part or give way. 


‘*She was lookin’ up well when it ripped 
The mains’l away from the boom; 
Then in a wide swing-off she shipped 
A comber and headed for doom! 


‘‘No hope! There was no time to pray— 
You don’t feel like makin’ a vow, 

With your loved ones so far, far away, 
An’ the surf roarin’ under your bow! 


‘All was over the minute she struck: 
My watch stopped a quarter to five; 
But thanks to the Lord an’ good luck 
I was: washed up more dead’n alive. 


‘*Tt had seemed jest like fallin’ asleep; 
But it rended my soul to come to, 

Where the dead lay in many a heap, 
An’ among ’em was all 0’ my crew! 


‘*Was I dreamin’? They said seventy-one 
That September tempest had graved! 
What could this poor sinner ha’ done 
To be one o’ the few dozen saved? 
‘When once again home with my wife 
An’ babes, folks was eryin’ so loud 
I felt kinder ‘shamed 0’ my life— 
I wisht I had gone with the crowd. 


‘**All but me who escaped the wild waves 
Have long ago passed out o’ sight. 

I wander sometimes to their graves— 
Perhaps I may join them tonight. 


**T’ve been thinkin’ a good many years, 
When autumn brings in that sad day, 
T should like to go shed a few tears 
An’ seatter some flowers on the Bay. 


‘The children in school, like as not, 
Will never be told o’ that time. 

When [’m gone it wil! soon be forgot 
Unless you would put it in rhyme.”’ 
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Mackerel Breeding Grounds 


By AN OLD TIMER 


HE one salient result of the Canadian mack- 

erel scouting service is the probable discovery 

of one area at least where these fish spawn in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Last spring was the 
second patrol of the kind, and Captain Barkhouse 
followed the rafts up from Brown’s Bank to their 
breeding place as closely as the dolphin pursues 
the flying fish. The entries in his logbook show 
that he never got off the scent. 

An abstract from that sea journal is instructive: 
‘‘On May 24 the fish were moving toward Sambro 
Bank, and on the 28th were off Sambro. They 
moved rapidly east, keeping from 10 to 15 miles 
’ off shore. Small portions of the school moved into 
Chedabucto Bay and through the Strait of Canso; 
but the main body kept along the Cape Breton 
coast until off St. Esprit, where large quantities of 
dogfish were encountered which caused the mack- 
erel to go off shore. They passed about six miles 
off Seateri, and after rounding Flint Island, went 
close to the Cape Breton shore. After reaching 
the Gulf the fish took the channel between Cape 
North and the Magdalen Islands, large hauls being 
made at the latter place; and the next movement 


was southwest towards Prinee Edward Island.’ 


On June 21st the mackerel seemed to stop between 
East Point and Malpeque, Prince Edward Island, 
‘Where Captain Barkhouse believes to be their 
spawning ground,’’ for he says: ‘‘They were then 
from three to five miles offshore and were very 
sluggish.’’ 

That comes very near being proof positive, and 
sustains my contention to a nicety, both as to the 
migration into the Gulf and the probable spawn- 
ing beds. I had the location of the latter in view 
when I instituted the scout service three years 
ago. But the biological savants at Ottawa thought 
that I had denied the faith, which did not go by 
sight, but consisted in a blind belief that mack- 
erel merely came on soundings when the water 
grew warm and went off into deep water when 
the summer was past and the sea harvest ended. 
Another unnatural dogma of theirs was to the 
effect that mackerel in the breeding season did 
not deposit the ova like other school fish, but ex- 
truded them singly to float on the surface like so 
many detached atoms! 

All this has been set forth in the preceding 
number of THE ATLANTIC FISHERMAN, and 
may be relegated to the background while due at- 
tention is given to the reported location of the 
Prince Edward Island spawning area. It is a pity 
the departmental blue-book left out that part of 
the story, presumably to save the face of the bio- 
logical board. That document does not even say 
that the mackerel went into the Gulf, because that 
would knock the wind out of Dr. Huntsman’s 
theory. It finishes with the bald statement that 
“the fish passed around the southeastern part of 


Nova Scotia,’ and since the peninsula lies south- 
west and northeast, there is no such portion on the 
chart! 

The importance of the discovery may be brief- 
ly summarized: It must be full 50 years sinee a 
big fleet from’ New England and Nova Scotia 
schooners went regularly into the North Bay every 
fall to hook mackerel. That bay, now known as 
the *‘Bend,’’ is on the Gulf side of Prince Edward 
Island, between Malpeque and Tignish, exactly 
where Captain Barkhouse saw the schools pause 
and settle down for raising families, so to speak. 
Once in the hooking season, a great gale came up 


and many lives were lost from the schooners. 


driven ashore. When purse-seines superseded hook 
and line, the vessels exploited that bed and finally 
broke it up, but not before diminished runs were 
reported north and south. Does anyone reea!! 
when the Washington government undertook to 
curtail the southern trips for that very reason? 

Seining in the ‘‘Bend’’ was abandoned for 
years, and the former haunts of the fish becoming 
again their rendezvous, the calling began again to 
flourish, and become a paying pursuit. 

The inference is plain, and so is the course 
which the Canadian authorities ought to take in 
the interest of all concerned. Protect the natural 
hatehery. One Nova Scotia craft went hooking 
there this fall. Keep everybody from encroaching 
on it during the breeding days. Make it a mare 
elausum for three miles off shore and eliminate 
the danger of another possible declension in the 
mackerel runs from Hatteras to the Magdalens. 





PRODUCTION FIGURES OF ATLANTIC COAST 


E are indebted to the United States Fisheries 

Association for the following statisties -cov- 

ering the producing end of the fish industry 
of the Atlantic coast. Canadian statistics are not 
ineluded. 

Number of persons engaged, 106,254; number 
of vessels engaged, 5,683; capital invested, $36,- 
486,830; annual production in pounds, 1,653,846,- 
706; value of annual production, $43,299,926. 

These figures cover ‘only the producing end of 
the industry. They are compiled from the latest 
available statistics of the United States Bureau of 
Fisheries. 


EFFORT TO RESTORE OYSTER INDUSTRY 

Experiments in oyster propagation by the New 
York State Conservation Commission promise to 
restore the oyster industry to its former high im- 
portance, the commission announced recently. 

The oyster industry, although said by the com- 
mission to be the state’s most valuable fishery, has 
decreased steadily in the past few years because of 
water pollution. 
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BRIAND AND THE ST. PIERRE 
FISHERY 
Aristide 


OU have heard of M. 
¥ briana He was the French en- 
voy to the Washington confer- 
ence, where he emptied himself of a 
spunky speech the other day. But 
perhaps you didn’t know that he once 
put the St. Pierre fishery on its legs 


without intending to do so. He was 
trying to overthrow the church at 
home. He, being then minister of 
education, put all the religious 


schools under the thumb of the state, 
and took over their little cash ac- 
counts. That was fourteen years ago, 
and the pious fishermen of the Chan- 
nel shore resented it deeply. Briand 
always had an unbridled tongue, and 
in a public speech he shouted back 
® shipmen and peasants: “Nous 
avons chasse Jesus hors de l’armee 
et hors des ecoles, et nous ffinirons 
par le chasser hors de la famille et 
meme hors de la France entiere— 
entiere!” Which being interpreted 
is, “We have driven Jesus out of the 
army and out of the schools. We 
will wind up by driving him out of 
the family and even out of France 
altogether.” The Christian 
world was shocked and the religious 
orders removed the seaside youth 
from that pernicious influence by 
packing hundreds of them off to the 
old-fashioned little French fishing 
town, St. Pierre, on the Island of 
Miquelon, close to Newfoundland. 
The boys were right in their element 
there, and things ‘began to look up in 
that ccean colony where the bankers 
of Brest and St. Malo make their 
rendezvous. When the late war 
ended, Briand being again in Office, 
another band of 300 fish lads were 
landed at Boston one day from a 
liner and -hurried off to St. Pierre, 
where the fishing industry is boom- 
ing as well as marine bootlegging. 


TIME FOR NEW ADJUSTMENT 


Sir Robert L. Borden, ‘being the 
Canadian envoy to the Washington 
disarmament conference, might ‘be 


expected to busy himself in an off 
hour with the relation of the two 
neighboring countries in respect to 
Sisheries intercourse. Hence I have 
addressed to him this memorandum: 
Sir Robert L. Borden, Canadian 
invoy, etc. Sir:—As director of fish- 
eries for Nova Scotia I ask leave to 
Say there is at present no conven- 
tion or agreement between Canada 
and the United States defining the 
fishing rights and privileges for the 
citizens of either in the ports or 
littorals of the other. . . The tem- 
porary pact recommended by the In- 
ternational Conference, 1918, was 
never ratified, and is now at an end. 
. Hence the treaty of 1818, 
called the King George III instru- 
ment, automatically becomes’ the 
law which as yet is a dead letter, 
through a policy of drift, but may be 
revived at any time merely by proc- 
lamation on the part of Great 
Britain, and this would create an 
extremely unpleasant situation. . 
It is imperative that such a state of 
uncertainty should be ended at once 
by denunciation of the said treaty, 
and by relegating the whole matter 
to a joint commission chosen by the 
two principals for amicable and last- 
ing adjustment. . . The time is 
opportune. The occasion is propi- 
tious. I have the honor to be, 
etc., etc. 
—@©— 


Not long since Shipmate Russell 
Palmer of the Fishing Gazette in- 
voked some old inquisition code to 
have me deported from this common- 
wealth. But I had an anchor to 
windward and held on. I safely rode 
out the storm. That’s what ye do, 
boys, when you have good ground 
tackle. I was accused of inciting the 


Boston Pier fishermen to strike. The 
Lord ‘knows, and so does everybody 
else, that I never advised a strike 
in my life, barring a strike of fish. 
There are no ‘fireworks in my social, 
political or piscatorial principles. In 
the whole immense fabric, as we 
have it over here, every class is es- 
sential to its upkeep and expansion. 
All honest people who work with 
brains or hands may fit in admirably 
if the master builders have sense 
enough to rear the walls aright. 
Then, as in old Sparta, every man is 
a brick. But the foundation must 
be laid firm and sure. It must con- 
sist of the common people. And of 
that class the fish community may be 
considered as the Ashlar. 
—@©— 

Some one has revived the old fad 
of damming Belle Isle Strait to keep 
the so-called Arctic current from 
flowing into the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence through that gateway. It is 
calculated this exploit would give 
the whole region a warmer climate 
and work wonders beside. The strait 
is not very wide, but the water is 
deep. The great setback to the 
damming noiion is the fact that the 
tide ebbs and flows through that 
passage, and the cold current is 
purely imaginary. Then again the 
St. Lawrence is pouring a mighty 
flood from the great lakes into that 
basin, and if there were not two 
outlets, the water would become too 
fresh for many species of fish that 
frequent it. Also it would freeze 
over sooner than before, through 
diminished saltness. If any engin- 
eering genius should put a dyke 
across that open door, all future ages 
might sing,, 

Man works in a stupendous way 

His blunders to perform: 

He drives the ifish from Chaleur Bay 

To keep his bath-tub warm. 
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HALF MILLION TO FISHERMEN 


The fisheries department at Ottawa 
grudgingly conceded to the Cape 
Shore, N. S., the right to fish lob- 
sters in the fall, and their order to 
that effect said never again. But 
the men at the head of affairs there 
have since lost their seats and the 
new ministry may not be of the 
same mind. Anyhow we will wait 
and see how things shape themselves. 
Whether the extra season has been 
good for the fishers or not, is a 
question they may settle among 
themselves. The outstanding fact is, 
it has turned into the six counties 
concerned $250,000 from live ex- 
ports alone. The figures for the fac- 
tory output are not at hand, but it 
may be set down at $150,000. That 
makes nearly half a_ million! A 
pretty good showing for one month’s 
labor, as rough weather cut out 
nearly two weeks. 


LYBECK’S INVENTION 


Capt. N. A. Lybeck, of New York, 
who died recently, was the inventor 
of the “Ocean Harvester,” a big ship 
of peculiar construction designed to 
fish by means of electric lights to 
attract the schouls and an ingenious 
contrivance of scoops to bale them 
in. When the craft was launched a 
few months ago, the ATLANTIC 
FISHERMAN contained a fine de- 
scription of it. Capt. Lybeck, a 
stalwart Norwegian mariner, of steri- 
ing character and very resourceful, 
had high hopes of his invention, but 
I do not know if it has yet made a 
record for itself. We frequently ex- 
changed views while he was at work 
on it. I had just previously filed at 
Ottawa a plan for torching mackerel 
by electric illuminators, a much 
simpler device, to which I will refer 
again shortly. 

—@— 


It is not too hazardous a guess to 
Say that Hon. W. S. Fielding, mem- 
ber elect for Shelburne-Queens, will 
be duly installed in his old position 
as able minister of finance. He was 
the failed champion of reciprocity in 
the elections of 1912, when the 
pseudo-patriots held up the “Knox- 
Fielding pact” as a scarecrow. Mr. 
Fielding has not forgotten the old 
text of a freer (fisheries agreement, 
and he preached from it occasionally 
during his recent canvass. Senator 
Knox has passed to the great beyond, 
but his mantle. of liberal tendencies 
and real statesmanship has_ un- 
doubtedly fallen on some of the 
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younger aspirants in and around the 
capital. We look for a commercial 
rapprochement, and a speedy one at 
that, on the part of the two great 
North American nations. 

—@-— 

This is an age of rapid changes in 
the maiter of international relations, 
whether in ‘fighting or lobster fish+ 
ing. Here is a despatch from Wash- 


ington which reached me January 
18, 1918. It speaks volumes: “Amity 
between Canada and the United 


States may save the lobster industry. 
The Canadian members of the joint 
fisheries commission arrived in 
Washington today, and the saving of 
lobsters through military control of 
the industry on the Atlantic coast is 
one of the questions to be taken up 
with Canada and the United States 
as allies in the same cause, and en- 
deavoring to increase the food sup- 
ply.” And now they talk tariff! 
--@©— 

If anyone talks fish tariff at Wash- 
ington during this session of Con- 
gress, I would like to jog his mem- 
ory with the patent fact that the 
great Montreal fish merchants not 
cne year ago pleaded with the Ot- 
tawa government to put American 
fish on the free list. And it was 
done for a little while under cover— 
that is, there was an advance de- 
posit and then the department hand- 
ed it back. That was extreme kind- 
ness; and though business is busi- 
ness and tariffs are soulless, that 
incident points to the possibility of 
an amicable arrangement for reason- 
able intercourse. 


—©-— 


Adam Smith, head push in political 
economy, wrote in his big book that 
the wealth of nations came from cul- 
tivating the soil, At that time there 
was little or no trade in fish, which 
only formed the food of people on 
the barren coast and _ outlying 
islands. Besides there had always 
been a slur on fish-eaters, ichthyo- 
phagi, as Homer styled them, which 
is the English equivalent tor “ner- 
ring-chokers.” Shakespeare was af- 
fected by that notion when he made 
Sir John Falstaff say that many fish 
meals gave the soldiers a sort of 
“female green sickness.” See King 
Henry IV, Act IV, Se. Il. If Mr. 
Smith could arise today he would 
add a chapter on the national wealth 
derived from fishing. And if he 
should read the history of New Eng- 
land and Nova Scotia, he would put 
that calling as the economic foun- 
dation of the state in both cases. 
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TREATY CHANGE NEEDED 

Be it borne in mind that in reality 
the old King George fisheries treaty 
is existent today, and there is no 
other convention or agreement on 
that far-reaching subject between the 
United States and Canada. Ask the 
constitutional jurists high and low. 
They will tell you the same story. 
That interim arrangement, which 
was never enacted by either coun- 
try, but came in too handy to ignore, 
ceased and terminated when the 
port privileges were withdrawn from 
Canadian fishing craft last June. But 
Canada still permitted the open door, 
not knowing exactly which way to 
turn. Now it behooves both prin- 
cipals to wipe the old treaty off the 
slate, and write something that par- 
takes of international amity with a 
chance for free intercourse and fair 
1eciprocal trade. The King George 
instrument must be abrogated. It is 
an ugly weapon if once unsheathed. 
It is a rod in pickle, a poniard up 
the sleeve, a shot in the locker and 
a whole masked battery if the im- 
perial authorities were minded to 
bring it into requisition. If not on 
the agenda at the Washington con- 
ference, Sir Robert Borden ought to 
bring this sensible  treaty-making 
topic up at a banquet if nowhere 


else, as one of the indispensable 
side-dishes. 
ol @) ae 
Proceeds from the extra lobster 


season will net Nova Scotians twice 
as much as the herring catch for the 
whole province al! summer. They 
got more money for that short time 
tending traps than came from the 
combined halibut fares during the 
entire season. ‘The figures prove it. 
Besides it goes that far towards re- 
ducing the enormous balance of 
trade which boosts the rate of ex- 
change. These exports are paid for 
in cash direct, not squared by any 
other sort of imports. And yet gov- 
ernment curtailed it. Mr. William 
Duff, Lunenburg, is doubtless slated 
for minister of /fisheries. Being a 
Newfoundlander by birth, he knows 
the northern fisheries like a book. 
He will doubtless watch out for its 
interests. 
—@©— 

The. biological staff that did duty 
in Nova Scotia last summer pulled 
up stakes before the fall run of 
mackerel appeared. Had they re- 
mained till now they would have 
learned that there is actually a 
southward movement of those fish in 
the fall, a fact which they are un- 
willing to admit. 
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FOR HUMANITY’S SAKE—A CABLE 





NOTHER 


winter begins to 
tighten its grip on Swan’s 
[sland—and still no cable. 
Onee more the fisherfolk 
of this little Maine isle 
gulp down their disap- 
pointment and brace 
themselves for a winter 
of suffering and privation. 

It seems that the old 
cable connecting with the 


mainland ceased to function many months ago— 


worn wut beyond repair. 


Communieation with the 


outside world is now earried on solely by boats. 
But when the ice shuts in, elesing the waterways, 


the inhabitants are left 


completely out of touch 


with the rest of the world. 


Then come the trying 


days. There will be ship- 


wreck, perhaps, with no hope of calling outside 
aid—no hope of summoning a coast guard cutter 
or other vessel to effect rescue. 

There will be the sudden storm eatehing the 
fishermen unprepared, resulting in the loss of hard- 


earned gear—and lives, 


perhaps. Thus will the 


loss of the daily weather report make of a dan- 
gerous calling one of extreme peril. 
So might this whole colony of fisherfolk be 


stricken with pestilence, 


fire or famine—yet for 


the lack of a 4%4-mile submarine cable they must 
face their adversity alone and unaided. 
Oh, well, we suppose that the folks at Wash- 


ington are-doing the best they ean. 


After juggling 


So 


appropriations running intlo seven or eight figures, 
perhaps it is difficult for them to work up enthu- 
siasm for a trifling matter like a 414-mile cable. 
Perhaps they get so fed up on tales of woe from 
war-torn Europe and starving China that their 
hearts fail to respond readily to the simple stories 
of hardship and suffering involving a mere handful 


of Maine fishermen. 


MOTORS ARE THE BEST INSURANCE 

HE modern tendency toward the development 

of speed lines in fishing schooner design: is 

looked upon by some as prophetic of a day 
when the hooker will rely solely on her sails for 


motive power. 


The speedy Mayflower is often cited as the fore- 


runner. 
erating 
motors, 


They will tell vou that this vessel is op- 
just as successfully without the $11,000 
which were originally planned as part of 
her equipment, as she would with them. 


Add to 


this the saving in operating costs, and the argu- 
ment sounds reasonable enough. 


But hold on a minute. What about the element 
of safety—what about that critical moment which 
all sailing vessels experience in their careers. The 
storm breaks, a big stick snaps, sails give way, 
anchors drag, a drifting hulk, a cruel ledge to 
leeward. Oh, what would they not then give for 
a powerful ‘‘kicker’’ astern! 

No, let us stand by the auxiliary. Let us not 
even consider an economy that would disregard the 
lives of men. 


TIME FOR HOUSECLEANING 


OR one of its first acts the incoming Canadian 
administration should set itself to the job of 
remodeling the Marine and Fisheries Depart- 
ment. Hitherto it has been conducted on_ the 
clumsiest lines that led to nowhere or to something 
worse. There were too many horse marines 
around, and too few horse mackerel and other 
products safely landed. <A _ better system is al- 
ready being talked up; and some fine morning, not 
far off, either, THE ATLANTIC FISHERMAN, 
which always keeps in the van of piscatorial prog- 
ress, will tell you a sounder, all-around policy has 
been adopted. as 
WHY THE DOLLAR? 
T its recent Atlantic City convention the U. 
S. Fisheries Association took the proper atti- 
tude ‘in this declaration: ‘‘The fishermen pro- 
ducers of the United States are pursuing a calling 
of equal ultimate importance to, and more preca- 
rious than agriculture, and are entitled to the 
same broad measure of government encouragement 
and support as that now extended to all branches 
of the agricultural industry.’’ In that light, how- 
ever, it does not look like equal justice to charge 
a man a dollar license fee for lobstering, which is 
actually a deep sea calling. 


THE ATLANTIC FISHERMAN’S ALMANAC 


HAT would you fishermen think of a hand- 
book compiled expressly for use in your 
business —a handbook containing a complete 
fisherman's almanac, with tables of tides, sun. 
moon, ete.; a fisherman’s calendar, showing the 
legal fishing seasons of the states and provinces, 
the time and locality where the migratory varieties 
are most likely to be taken, the probable market 
fluctuation based on fixed conditions affecting sup- 
plies, and so on; a fisherman’s manual with an 
abundance of information dealing with the catch- 
ing, ‘handling, curing and marketing of fish. 
Now, turn to Page 28 and find out more about 
it. 
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Portland and Vicinity 


By C. A. FRANCIS 











Editor, “The Atlantic Fisherman”: 

Reading Mr. M. H. Nickerson’s 
article on the Modus Vivendi recalls 
that we have had several working 
agreements and treaties with Eng- 
land, under which our fishermen have 
operated with those of Canada, and 
in these several arrangements the 
(Canadians have enjoyed many bene- 
fits, while those allowed to us 
(privileges) were of questionable 
value to our New England fishermen. 

At this time, when the whole 
world is seeking a closer relation 
among its people, and nations are 
making sacrifices toward a new 
friendship with each other, it is no 
time to stir up bitterness by raking 
over the old sores, we may hope, 
gone forever. 

But as ready as we are to stretch 
forth the hand of fellowship we must 
gain wisdom from other efforts, and 
be sure that when we enter into 
“give and take” arrangements that 
it is not all “give” and very little 
“take.” 

Our former treaties with England, 
regarding the North Atlantic fish- 
eries, were splendid diplomatic suc- 
cesses for the Canadians. Our rep- 
resentatives on these commissions 
were usually “weak sisters” and 
easily fell a prey to the more astute 
English diplomacy. We won an 
empty sack, while we gave precious 
considerations. 

The fact that our representatives 
were weak in their. knowledge of the 
fisheries, and also that in many in- 
stances England succeeded in having 
chosen as the “odd man” one favor- 
able to her interests, where a fifth 
was necessary, speaks volumes. 

We had done efficient, able and 
intensely patriotic representative in 
John Quincy Adams, and to his sa- 
gacity we owe much for the protec- 
tion of the rights of the New Eng- 
land fishermen in the waters of the 
North Atlantic. 

In offering privileges, rights in 
common with her own fishermen, it 
often “didn’t mean anything.” 

The mode of fishery employed by 
the Canadians was often different 
from that used by our fishermen. We 
found that the establishment of 
“local laws” prohibited our form of 
fishing in their waters. 

Then, should we attempt to fish 
in their way in these waters, again 


we would run across a “snag.” The 
grounds would be quite completely 
covered with the” nets of the local» 
ifishermen, or “buoyed” in such a 
manner as to “cover” them. 

Under the several treaties, ar- 
1angements, or Modus Vivendi, the 
Canadians enjoyed the privileges of 
our nearby and enormous markets 
for fish and fish proeucts, while we 
enjoyed the questionable privilege of 
landing sick men, drying nets per- 
haps, revictualing, or shipping fish 
home from their ports; for the right 
to fish in their waters, in common 
with their fishermen, was in no way 
a benefit. 

It is also history now, on oc- 
casions of refusal of this country to 
renew treaties or working arrange- 
ments when a trial had proved them 
of no benefit, that we were ‘“hec- 
tored,” our vessels seized upon tech- 
nical charges and confiscated, and 
we were annoyed and coerced in 
every way. 

It is a matter of record that these 
seizures ‘became so frequent, and 
were apparently, in most cases, so 
unwarranted that Congress voted the 
President power to declare non- 
intercourse with Canada. 

In fact, the past is full of so much 
injustice to our fishermen in the 
many working arrangements (call 
them what you may) that we may 
well hope that the future will see 
that the rights, privileges, etc., of 
the fishermen are well guarded. 

It is to be hoped, desired and 
looked forward to that the future 
will solve the many mfsunderstand- 
ings of the past and that we may 
enter a new era of things. 

Under the several treaties, or ar- 
rangements, the greatest industry of 
the Provinces (fisheries) made enor- 
mous strides; with the cessation of 
the favorable agreements, they suf- 
fered a decline. 

What we both want and need is a 
real “give and take” arrangement, 
an arrangement that will offer bene- 
fits to both the Canadians and the 
New England fishermen. 

This is our battle, for the rest of 
the country (U. S.) cares little for 
the New England fisherman, and is 
ready to use him as “bait” in the 
game of battledore and shuttlecock. 

ANON-O-MUS. 

Gloucester. 





Captain George Rice, one of the 
high line fishermen of Maine, is 
building a new 60-foot boat to be 
used in the seining business next 
season. Captain Rice is known on 
the whole New England coast as one 
of the best men in the seining busi- 
ness. 


The small power boat fishermen 
had a good week and made some fine 
stocks, ranging from $100 to $200 
for the week. Fish prices were 
high: cod from 8% to 9% cents, 
haddock from 7% to 10% cents, pol- 
lock 3 cents, cusk 4 cents, hake 2% 
to 6 cents per pound from the boats, 
which accounted for some very good 
stocks. These are one and two-men 
boats 


The lobster season at Monhegan 
Island has been very good so far 
this season and some very fine 
catches have been made there. 


Captain Flar McKown of steamer 
Nashawena is rigging 90 new had- 
dock nets to be used in the spring 
in the cod and haddock fisheries. 


Over 100,000 pounds of fresh fish 
were landed here December 12 by 
schooners Sunapee, Eleanor, Alice M. 
Doughty, Albert Black and Stranger. 


Schooner Albert Black shared $82 
to a man on a three days’ trip. 
Captain Granville Johnson of the 
Black is one of our smartest fisher- 
men out of Portland. 


All the sardine factories here are 
closed after a very short season and 
a small pack. 


All the gill netters are hauled up 
during the next three months and 
are working on their gear getting 
ready for spring. 





THE MODUS VIVENDI 
(Continued from page 8). 

2. Transshipment of catch for 
transport by any means of convey- 
ance. . 

3. Shipment of crews. 

“Supplies shall not be obtained by 
barter. . . . The like privileges shall 
be continued or given to fishing ves- 
sels of Canada and Newfoundland on 
the Atlantic coast of the United 
States.” 

(To be continued) 
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TRACING DRIFTS IN THE NORTH 
SEA 

The waters of the seas are always 
moving in drifts or currents, and the 
direction of these movements at dif- 
ferent seasons has an effect on the 
migrations of ‘fish. An attempt is 
now being made, particularly in the 
North Sea, to study the flow of the 
waters, both at the surface and be- 
low. For this purpose the nations 
interested in fishing are joining and 
dividing the sea up into portions, 
each of which will be investigated 
by a different country. 

Eight different positions have been 
chosen, from each of which, 25 sur- 
face-drift bottles will be let loose. 

The launching of bottles from 
these known points will be repeated 
every week for a year, so that by 
the end of the year 20,000 bottles 
will be making their way hither and 
thither, by tide, wind and drift. 

Eventually the surface bottles 
which will be caught in the fisher- 
men’s trawls will be traced. 

In this way it is hoped to chart 
correctly the movements of the sea- 
drifts and study the effects on the 
travelling fish. 





ELECTRIC FISH 

Certain fishes exhibit peculiar elec- 
trical phenomena of muscles, nerves, 
and heart, which have given them 
the name of electric fishes. These 
have the power of giving electrical 
shocks from _ specially constructed 
and living electrical batteries. Our 
knowledge of their properties has 
been increased by measurements 
made with a very sensitive galvano- 
meter. There are in all about 50 
species of these ‘fishes, but the elec- 
trical properties of only five or six 
have ‘been studied in detail. The 
best known are various species of 
torpedo, belonging to the skate fam- 
ily, found in the Mediterranean and 
Adriatic seas; the gymnotus, an eel 
found in the region of the Orinoco in 
South America; the malapterurus, the 
rash or thunder fish, of the Arabas, 
a native of the Nile, the Niger, Sene- 
gal and other African rivers, and 
various species of skate found in the 
seas around Great Britain. 





To rig the Gloucester fishing fleet 
requires an expenditure of $85,000 
every year for rope alone. 


PSALM OF THE SAILOR 


How many people—landsmen, at all 
events—are aware that one of the 
Psalms is often called the _ sailor’s 
psalm. 

It is, of course, Psalm 107, where- 
in occur the beautiful and familiar 
words: “They that go down to the 
sea in ships, that do business in 
great waters—these see the works 
cf the Lord and His wonders in the 
deep.” 

The psalm is usually read as part 
of the simple services which take 
place on Sundays on ships at sea. 
For that reason it is known as the 
sailor’s psalm. 





GREAT MACKEREL MYSTERY 


Why mackerel should swim in a 
tank from left to right, and never 
otherwise, is a problem which the 


united intelligence of all members of 
the Sussex Sea Fisheries Committee 
has failed to solve. 

It is known as the great mackerei 
mystery. For more than thirty years 
the Brighton Aquarium has_ kept 
mackerel. When first introduced to 
their glass tank, they persisted in 
trying to swim through the glass, to 
their grievous bodily harm. Pres- 
ently an island was set up in. the 
middle of their lake. Accidents at 
once ceased, and for more than 
twenty years the mackerel have been 
swimming’ steadfastly round that 
island, by day and by night, in sea- 
son and out of season, and never 
once have they been observed to 
swim from right to left. 





THE CAUSE OF TIDES 

Tides are caused by the attraction 
which the moon and sun exert over 
the oceans, The moon is the near- 
est of the heavenly bodies to the 
earth, and the mobile nature of the 
water leads it to yield readily to the 
attractive influence. Those parts of 
the waters directly underneath the 
moon’s vertical path is evidenced in 
its either increasing or diminishing 
the lunar tide, according as the sun’s 
place in the heavens coincides with 
the line of the moon’s attraction or 
the reverse. 





Maine’s seacoast in a straight line 
is 225 miles, while following the ins 
and outs it is 2,486 miles. 





A FAMOUS LIGHTHOUSE 

The optical apparatus of the light 
house of Galita, an island off the 
coast of Tunis, is entirely of metal. 
The great parabolic reflector, the 
targest metallic mirror in any light- 
house, is of gilded bronze, seven feet, 
five inches in diameter, with a local 
length of 26 inches; and its 202,000 
candle power flash can usually be 
seen 30 miles at sea. 





THE WHALE’S ACUTE HEARING 


The orifice on the whale’s ear is 
scarcely perceptible, yet it is said 
that the whale’s hearing is so acute 
that a ship crossing its track half a 
mile distant will cause it to dive in- 
stantly. _ 





VALUE OF SHARKS 

Recent enterprise in the Pacific 
shows that shark-catching may ‘be 
commercially profitable. Shark liver 
oil has been found to possess valu- 
able medicinal properties. As a fer- 
tilizer, shark meat is superior to 
dogfish. The head of the shark con- 
tains glue of a valuable quality. Its 
fins are a delicacy much prized by 
the Chinese. The teeth are sold for 
good prices in many parts of the 
world for the manufacture of orna- 
ments. Lastly, there is the skin, 
which is an inch in thickness and 
can be manufactured into the finest 
waterproof boot soles in the world. 





FOR SEA-GOING CRAFT 
For sea-going craft a window has 
been invented containing a disk of 
glass which is revolved by an elec- 
tric motor, throwing off rain or spray 
that falls on it and affording clear 
vision at all times. 


A CROSS OF PEARLS 

A pearl-fisher in Torres Straits 
once found a cluster of pearls in the 
shape of a perfect cross. This clus- 
ter, after passing through the hands 
of several dealers, was eventually 
sold to some wealthy Roman Cath- 
olics for presentation to the Pope, 
the sum paid being $50,000. 





The famous fishing grounds of New- 
foundland, the Grand Banks, are 600 
miles long and about 200 wide, with 
a bottom of shifting sands. 
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THE SITUATION 

HIE lobster business was badly 
(T comoratzea by the big storm 

which swept the New England 
coast the last week in November. 
The Boston-Yarmouth boat was de- 
layed one trip, lying over in Boston 
from Saturday till the following 
Thursday, when the gale abated. 
Fishing on the Nova Scotia shore 
was suspended for several days, and 
there was considerable loss of lobster 
traps in the eastern sections. The 
catches already carried could not be 
moved by the coastal steamers for a 
day or two owing to heavy weather. 

—@-- 

Lobstering in the Maine waters 
slacked down aS usual during the 
latter part of last month. The fish- 
ermen for the most part are accus- 
tomed to land their gear about that 
time. A slight rise in the price, due 
to short supply, induced some of the 
men to keep up operations for a 
longer period. 

--@— 

Lobster catches on Long Island 
Sound have been looking up lately. 
There was a time not long age when 
the landings were negligible in com- 
parison. Last year reported the run 
as very notably increased, so that 
the general market was for a tine 
affected. Boston now draws quite 
steadily from Newport, Tiverton and 
Noank, besides the smack trips in 
the spring to Block Island, Cutty- 
hunk and around there. It is said 
more Sound fishermen were engaged 
in the calling last year than ever 
before. 

—@— 

On the Digby, N. S., shore from 
the Strait to Brier Island, an open 
lobster season will start up again, 
very probably on the fifth of Jan- 
uary. Such was the new regulation 
made last year; but when the extra 
season of six weeks was allowed for 
the benefit of the South Shore lo»- 
stermen, the above section insisted 
on sharing. and it was granted at 
once for a general election was on 
the boards. The voting showed that 
the change of season did the poli- 
licians no good. 

—@O— 

Shipments of live lobsters from 
Grand Manan have been lighter than 
at this date last year. The season 


in that locality (Charlotte County) 
opened November 15. It is said the 


catches have been fully up to the” 


average. Buyers are holding large 
cuantities, it is said, for a rise in 
the price. Boston receipts were 
coming in from too many sources, 
so the complainants affirmed. 


—~— 


LIVE LOBSTERS FOR PARIS 


OMEBODY’in France talks of im- 
S porting live lobsters from Can- 

ada. Talk is cheap, they say, 
but in this case it might lead to a 
costly experiment. It is not quite 
clear how the scheme will be worked 
out; tanks and a change in the tem- 
cerature of the water are both al- 
luded to in a hazy sort of way. Surely 
if can’t mean that the tanks are to 
be towed. And if they are to be 
like cisterns holding salt water and 
stowed in the hold, or on deck, cal-. 
amity will overtake that cargo before 
many days on the deep. 

A trans-Atlantic shipment has been 
tried long before this date. Capt. 
Arthur McGray, a well known Nova 
Scotian, a sometime officer of the 
liner St. Paul, in the early days of 
lobster shipping, sent an assorted lot 
by one of the Allan Line steamers 
from Halifax to London. Or at least 
he endeavored to do it, but the 
sequel is to be told. I cannot re- 
member the device well enough to 
describe it intelligibly, though I was 
in Halifax at the time, and saw how 
the apparatus worked on board the 
boat. I am not even sure it was an 
Allan Liner, for she would have 
doubtless been bound to Liverpool. 
Anyhow it necessitated pumping in 
sea water almost constantly in order 
to keep the lobsters from smotnering, 
but where the water exhaust went 
to, I do not know. It cost a big sum 
of money, and it was a slavie’s job 
to keep jogging at the pump all the 
way across, which completely played 
out the hands that were set to the 
task. 

None of the lobsters were alive 
when Gravesend was passed. I was 
told by the pumper on his return 
that they held up pretty well till the 
ship entered the Thames and then 
the foul water had the same effect 
on them as home brew on the un- 
initiated. The gallant Frenchman had 
better go slow. Still the carrying of 


live lobsters across the pond is not 
impossible. It needs a special con- 
trivance called a refrigerator pack- 
age. Anyone minded to take long 
chances that way should consult the 
Boston long distance shippers. 

A few lobsters are caught on the 
channel coast of France and on the 
Bay of Biscay shore. The traps, 
which are not ‘bigger than a soap box, 
and clumsily built, are set in the 
shallows close to the strand. 

—@— 
MAINE’S NOVEMBER CATCH 
AST month the lobster catch in 
Lane was slightly below that of 
November last year. Spells of 
rough weather hindered {fishing some- 
what. When the price went down 
to twelve cents many of the fisher- 
men left off tending traps. The same 
dull market led to the storing of 
large reserve lots in pounds and 
cars. There was an increase in the 
number of fishermen this fall owing 
to stagnation in other lines of labor 
compared with a few years ago when 
shipbuilding was booming. 
—©-— 

The student of lobster-life notices 
the curious fact that the new shell 
specimens, a few weeks after molt- 
ing, are very ravenous, being attract- 
ed ‘by any kind of bait, even if they 
don’t seem to relish it. Lobsters at 
that stage of hardening, if confined 
in a floating car of the ordinary 
kind, will invariably leave the fish 
scrap thrown in to them as food 
and eat off the legs of their smaller 
or weaker fellows. Neither cod 
heads, sculpins or herring are the 
natural food of the lobster, but 
clams, mussels and other minute 
shellfish, which supply the cretaceous 
substance necessary for hardening 
the lobster shell to its proper con- 
sistency. 

—@— 

The November storm did not rage 
quite as fiercely on the Nova Scotia 
shore as it did here, but it stopped 
the tending of lobster traps and dis- 
couraged the fishermen somewhat. 
Many of them were dead against 
‘fishing in the fall, and, as it grew 
harder they hated it worse, and 
vowed they would never do it again, 
whatever the government said. If 
they didn’t like it, they shouldn’t 
have done it this time. 
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GRIMSBY CREW’S EXCITING EXPERIENCES 





Damaged Trawler Sinks After Attack in German 
Harbor 


HE British Forein Office is now in possession 
T:: a full account of the loss of the Grimsby 

steam-trawler Keelby and the remarkable es- 
eape of her crew of nine hands from an infuriated 
mob of several thousand Germans in the port of 
Geestemunde, whither she had gone to buy coal 
and to open up trade in fish. 

The experience of the crew is an amazing one, 
unequalled possibly in the history of trawling. The 
Keelby—which, by the way, was the renamed cap- 
tured German trawler Burgiomaster Sechmidt—ear- 
ried a German pilot up the Weser, and he assured 
the fishermen, among whom was the owning com- 
pany's managing director, that they would be wel- 
ecomed for trading purposes at Geestemunde. But, 
according to Skipper Fielding, in an interview 
with our correspondent, the ‘‘weleome’’ was ‘one 
from which they only escaped with their lives by 
a wonderful stroke of luck. While uniformed offi 
cials on shore and in motor boats directed them 
towards a berth, the crowds on the river banks 
and quays showed the utmost ‘hostility, threatened 
all on board in abusive English language, and 
commenced a bombardment of the ship with every 


kind of missile available. Her wheelhouse was 
wrecked and looked as though it had been a 


machine-gun target, the pilot refused to act fur- 
ther, and the skipper and crew had to navigate the 
ship stern first away from the port. This was ac- 


complished in a miraculous manner, the ship 
grounding and colliding with obstructions, con- 


tinuously under bombardment, while trawlers and 
motor boats followed, their crews stating their 
determination to sink ‘‘the English sechwinehund”’ 
during the night. These threats were repeated to 
the mouth of the river, over thirty miles distant, 
and in one attempt by the mob to board the Keelby 
with drawn knives the leader’s fall into the river 
acted as a deterrent to the others. 

The Keelby only had two tons of coal on board, 
so a line was made for Heligoland. She was leak- 
ing from damage received by grounding in the 
Weser, and in the open sea the inrush of water 
beat the pumps, burst the bulkheads, and flooded 
the engine room. The engineers worked waist deep 
until the fires were put out, and though flares and 
fires were burned as distress signals, not one of 
the German ships which had followed them offered 
any help.—Fish Trades Gazette (England). 





MARINE CLOCKS 


“That Will Stand The Gafi’’ 
ACCURATE SEA WORTHY 
Merine Clocks Repaired 
DANIEL PRATT’S SON 
(Winthrop E. Pratt) 


294 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 








December, 1921 











2 and 4 Cycle, 2 to 80 H.P. 
1 to 6 Cylinders 


FISHERMEN 
The first successful 
marine engines built 
in New England 
were built by us. 


PALMER BROS. ENGINE, Inc. Cos Cob, Connecticut 























CREATION OF APPETITE 


We have been interested to note that the Cali- 
fornia raisin growers have disposed of their entire 
season's crop through advertising. When will the 
fish industry see the light? An inereased appetite 
for fish can be created just as successfully. 





Announcement 








We desire to announce that we 
have purchased the business and 
equipment of Eugene LeBlanc, 
Ship Carpenter and Joiner. 


We are now the ONLY 


SHIP CARPENTERS 
JOINERS 


on Boston Fish Pier 


PROMPT SERVICE RIGHT PRICES 


DAWE & NEWELL 











WM. H. CHAMBERLAIN 


_Power Dories, Sailing and Rowing Dories 
Launches, Skiffs and Tenders 


14 ORNE ST. 





MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 


















































RESCUE 
MARBLEHEAD 


CLEVER WORK AT 


HE Anita & Bernice L., an aux- 
| iliary schooner hailing from 


Gloucester, ran on the rocky bar 
between Tinker Island and Marble- 
head Neck during a heavy fog on 
Saturday, November 19. 

Joseph Phillips, a 
man, happened along. He rowed the 
skipper to ‘Marblehead; Captain John 
E. Giles and his life boat crew were 
notified; Arthur Frost, Ernest Cronk, 
Augustus Roundy and Cleveland Lus- 
com hurried in their motor boats to 
help Captain Giles in lightering the 
vessel. 

Many nets and 1100 pounds of 
mackerel were saved by these hardy 
yolunteers, who soon had the town’s 
huge diaphragm pump at work. With 
difficulty they got the vessel off, 
towed her to the public dock and 
sent for a diver. 

One plank was stove in and two 
butts were started, over which the 
diver battened a temporary tarpaulin. 
At low tide, by lantern light, Super- 
intendent John Robarts, of the 
Stearns & McKay Co., put on a 
stronger one which kept the craft 
reasonably free of water till she 
reached Gloucester. 

Captain Albert Larsen, who owned 
and commanded the vessel, together 
with his crew offered the 
warmth and cheer of the Boston 
Yacht \Club. The coffee pot was 
soon steaming and a meal of hot 
food cooking, for the  skipper’s 
brother saved the contents of the 
“shack locker.” 

The Anita & Bernice L. is 70 feet 
overall, is five years old and is a 
remarkably fine looking craft. The 
crew’s names are: Albert, Andrew 
and Christian (Larsen, Hjalmar John- 
son, Charles Olsen, Everett Gordon 
and another whom they call Martin. 

—@— 

Captain Robert Walfield of La- 
Have Islands has sold his auxiliary 
fishing smack Beatrice Belle to 
parties at Vogler’s Cove. He _ in- 
tends getting a larger craft for off- 
shore fishing next season. 
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“WOLVERINE” 


The Motor With the Bore and Stroke 


Does this mean anything to you? 

















FUEL PRICES AT FILLING STATIONS | 
sail 
OCT OBER SEPTEMBER AUGUST 


CITY Gaso- | Kero- | Gaso- | Kero- Gaso- | Kero- | 
___lime | sene | line  sene_ line _sene 

New York......... 26 26/13 13 |26 |13 | 26 | 13 
New Orleans..... 185| 9 |185) 9 19.5| 10 | 
Cleveland ......... 21 (22 |S) | ioe ee 
| Detroit............. 18.9| 9.7/189 9.7 189 9.7| 
Chiees:............ 19 85/19 85 20 8.5) 
San Francisco .... 23 | 14.5 | 23 | 145 23 14.5) 
Boston ............ 27 |14 |27 |14 | 27 | 14 | 


“WOLVERINE” ENGINES USE KEROSENE 





Get Catalog No. 135 


WOLVERINE MOTOR WORKS 


| 1 Union Ave., Bridgeport, Conn., U. S. A. 




















Morss AsSociates is the name given 
to the organization formed among 
the executives and employees of the 
A. S. Morss Co. The purpose of this 
organization is to further mutual 
business and social relations among 


the individuals. The executives 
elected are as follows: President, 
Clifford W. Rhoades; secretary, 


Frank D. Ford; 
Dutton; 
Brothers, Commodore J. D. Barnes. 


treasurer, Almond H. 
publicity committee, William 


Equipped with otter trawls the 
schooner Blanche Ring, intended for 
the southern (fishery with a market 
at New York, set out Dec. 1 on her 
maiden trip. Outcome of the experi- 
ment will be watched with interest 
as otter trawling heretofore has been 
carried on by steamers. 





KERMATH MOTORS 
WILL TAKE ANY MOTOR IN 
TRADE ON A NEW KERMATH. GET 
OUR SECOND HAND LIST. KERMATH 
MFG. COMPANY. (Detroit, Mich.) 
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BOSTON 


GLOUCESTER 


sme GLOUCESTER tas 
—— “EVERYTHING FOR THE FISHERMAN” Anite tenis 
u es 
— L. D. LOTHROP & SON _ FishHooks 
PO FISHING EQUIPMENT vintiinieaaatia 
GAS ENGINES MARINE HARDWARE FOG HORNS 








FOR DEEP SEA FISHING 


USE THE CELEBRATED oa S S EX STEAM TARRED LINES 


KNOWN FOR OVER A CENTURY FOR THEIR SUPERIOR QUALITY 


Manufactured by 


MEARS IMPROVED LINE COMPANY 


Factory and Line Walk: ESSEX, MASS. 


Office: GLOUCESTER, MASS. 








E.L. ROWE & SON, Inc. 


Sailmakers and 
Ship Chandlers 


28 Wharf St., Gloucester, Mass. 








JOHN CHISHOLM & SON 


Manufacturers of 


HIGHEST GRADE 


Tarred Lines 
Seines, Nets and Trawls 


Fishermen’s Supplies 


35 Wharf St. 


Gloucester, Mass. 





Office Phone 1487-W . 


Charles R. Pratt 


CONTRACTOR 


Esti ee | 


on Construction 
Work of All Kinds 


17 MAPLEWOOD AVENUE 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. 





Estate of BENJ. FRAZIER 
SHIPSMITHS 


Trawl and Net Anchors 


E. R. FRAZIER, Mer. 


GLOUCESTER MASS. 








J. NORMAN ABBOTT, Treasurer 


PARKHURST 
MARINE RAILWAYS 


SHIPS REPAIRED 


GLOUCESTER - MASS. 




















LEONORA SILVEIRA SALVAGED 


CHOONER Leonora Silveira, 
Ss which went ashore on Peaked 

Hill Bar recently, was purchased 
from the underwriters, and has been 
successfully floated and towed to 
Gloucester, where she will be re- 
paired. A syndicate of Gloucester 


men, represented by Captain Ben 
Pine and Marion Cooney, are behind 
the enterprise. 

It was found that the schooner was 
not so badly damaged as was at first 
reported. Her keel is gone, and the 
vessel is badly strained, but she can 
be fixed up almost as good as new. 

The wreck was purchased from the 
insurance company for the iron 
work. After the iron was removed, 
the idea of attempting to save the 
hull was conceived. They filled the 
craft with barrels of all kinds, 
more than 500 being put into the 
holds, forecastle and cabin. The tugs 
pulled the Silveira into deep water 
and she was towed here. She will 
be rechristened Pilgrim. 


Co., of Gloucester, 


Gloucester 
Copper Paint 


Henderson & Johnson 
Company, Inc. 


Gloucester tt Mass. 














NET CONCERN REORGANIZED 


The firm-of J. Arthur Woodbury 
has been reor- 
ganized. The new company will be 
known as the Woodbury Seine Co., 
Inc., located at Walen’s Wharf and 
will engage in the same business as 
the company which it succeeds— 
namely, dealers in nets and seines; 
also net hanging, repairing, tarring 
and preserving. Mr. J. ‘Arthur 
Woodbury is president and treasurer 
with C. B. Woodbury and _ Irving 
Woodbury the other executives. 





Salmon, pike and goldfish are said 
te be the only fish that never sleep. 





Fis bese 
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LEADING 
DEALERS 


GLOUCESTER 


FISHERMEN’S 
SUPPLIES 














WALEN’S WHARF ce 


: Foot of Water Street ae: 


WOODBURY SEINE COMPANY 


Nets, Seines and Twines of Every Description Furnished to Order 


NETS AND SEINES REPAIRED 


NETS TARRED & TANNED NETS STORED & DRIED 


GLOUCESTER, MASS. 











ANOTHER SCHOONER FOR O’HARA 
BROS. 


New vessel to be commanded by Cap- 
tain Dobson 





erous (fishing vessels that have 
been produced for generations 
by the Story shipyards at Essex, 
Mass., is scheduled to be launched 
before the river freezes in Decem- 
ber. 
The keel of this vessel was laid 
last September to the order of 
O’Hara Bros. Co. of the Boston Fish 


Te latest addition to the num- 


Pier, making this schooner the 
seventh of their fleet of harvesters 
of the seas. The other’ vessels 


owned by this concern are the Rose- 
way, a beam trawler: the schooners 
Robert and Arthur, Hortense, Pion- 
eer, Edith Silveira, Little Elsie and 
James R. Clark, all of which latter 
are equipped with auxiliary gasoline 
engines except the Pioneer, being 
the most recently re-equipped, which 
has a Bolinder heavy duty oil en- 
gine. 

The new vessel, not yet named, 
will be commanded by Captain G. F. 
Dobson, who lost his vessel, the Gen- 
esta, also owned by the O’Hara Bros. 
Co., last July in a collision off the 
Nova Scotia coast. She will be 103 
feet overall, 83 feet on waterline, 
with a beam of 22 feet 9 inches, 
draft midships 9 feet, aft 12 feet 
3 inches and will register some 110 
gross tons. 

Being built on comparatively fine 
lines, it is expected that her aux- 
iliary engine, a 100 B. H. P. Bolinder 
of latest design, will give her a 
speed of fully eight knots. 





STRANGE CASE OF SCHOONER 
DAVID J. ADAMS 

A recommendation novel in the 

history of international arbitration 

was made by the American and 

British claims tribunal in disposing 








Dealers in 
Duck, Cordage and Marine 
Accessories 


M. J. COONEY, Manager 


United Sail Loft 


Railway Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 


We take boats directly from the builder and equip them ready for the sea 
Boats Overhauled 


Makers ot 
Sails, Awnings, Hammocks 
Tents and Covers 


Telephone Connection 


























THE STORY YARDS ARE BUSY 
New schooner for O’Hara Bros. will take 100 B. H. P. Bolinder Engine 


of the case of the American fishing 
schooner David J. Adams, which was 
seized in the territorial waters of 
Canada on May 6, 1886, and declared 
forfeited to the British crown, to- 
gether with its cargo, by a vice-ad- 
miralty court at Halifax, on a charge 
of illegal entry into Canadian waters. 

Although the evidence submitted 
indicated that the owner of the ves- 
sel, Jesse Lewis of Gloucester, Mass., 
had lost his ship through violations 
of treaty provisions and was not en- 
titled to an award of the $8,037.96, 
which he claimed, the tribunal urged 
upon the British and Canadian gov- 
ernments “an allowance as an act 


of grace to the said Jesse Lewis” 
whose means of livelihood had been 
lost when the ship was seized. 

Evidence was adduced to show that 
the schooner entered Annapolis Basin, 
Nova Scotia, to purchase bait, in 
contravention of the treaty of 1811 
between the United State and Great 
Britain regarding fishing rights on 
the Nowfoundland banks. 





Captain Arnold Parks, one of La- 
Have’s hustling fishing skippers, is 
in command of the Riverport knock- 
about schooner Clara B. \Creaser, now 
on a voyage to the West Indies with 
dry fish from Newfoundland, 
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SUPPLIES 
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SHIP YOUR SALT FISH TO 
IRVING USEN COMPANY 


197 NORTHERN AVENUE 
HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR CONSIGNMENTS 


BOSTON FISH PIER 














V.S. CROCE 


Ship and House Smith 


MACHINE FORGING 
and General Blacksmithing 


Iron Work for Derricks, Bridge 
Wharf and Building Work 
Northern Ave. SOUTH BOSTON 
Opposite tu Fish Pier 





FISHERY SALT 


Foreign and Domestic 





Water Front Warehouses 


EASTERN SALT CO. 


237 State Street, Boston 


JACKSON CALDWELL C0. 


Home Furnishers for Three Generations 
Bunk Mattresses and Springs 
Cabin Furniture : Boat Furniture 
Linoleums 


161 Meridian St., E. Boston, Mass 
Quick Service 








Established 1844 


Largest and Most Complete Stock of 


MARINE HARDWARE 
In New England 


General Hardware and 
Mill Supplies 


Mail Orders Filled Promptly 


A. 5. Morss Co. 


132 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Established 137%7 


DAVID W. SIMPSON 
SHIP BROKER 


We Buy or Sell 
Vessels of All Descriptions 


244 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON, MASS 








Edward Preble 
Ship and Yachtsmith 


103 Sumner Street, 
EAST BOSTON, MASS. 








Howe & Bainbridge 


Cotton Duck, Cotton Fabrics, Cordage 


and SHIPBUILDING SUPPLIES 


220-230 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 








SHIP BALLAST 
MOORING CHAINS 
PIG IRON METALS 
Eight Yards 
Perry, Buxton, Doane Co. 
214 W. First St., So. Boston, Mass. 











The lobster steamer Princess and 
the smack Eva M. Martin arrived at 
Portland, Me., recently from Grand 
Manan, N. B., each having 12,000 
pounds of live crustaceans. The 
skippers report a glut of lobsters in 
the Nova Scotia ports and prices the 
lowest for a long term of years, they 
being able to fill up their wells with 
pound and a half lobsters at 16 cents 
a piece. This figures up about 10 


cents a pound live weight, an un- 
usually low price. 
—@- 

A branch of the Society of United 
Fishermen is soon to be organized 
in North Sydney following applica- 
tion for a charter to the grand lodge 
executive at St. John’s, Newfound- 
land. The first and only branch of 
the order outside of Newfoundland 
was organized at Sydney on October 


COMPLETE SET OF PARTS 
ALWAYS IN STOCK 


Fisherman Engine 
Michigan Marine 
Gray - Prior 
Hartford 
Doman 


Agents 


BOSTON MOTOR BOAT SUPPLY CO. 
100 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 











4th. The membership is not con- 
fined to fishermen, but embraces all 
callings, and its extension outside of 
Newfoundland, beside being for bene- 
fit purposes, is designed to keep to- 
gether in fraternal spirit sons of the 
ancient colony and lend the hand of 
welcome to those who come 4s 
strangers to towns outside the Island 
of Newfoundland. 
= 

Terrific weather was encountered 
by the Satellite, a motor lobster 
smack, which arrived Dec. 1 from 
Grand Manan after an encounter 
with an easterly gale. Capt. Morton 
reported that the vessel was tossed 
about to such a degree that live lob- 
sters valued at $600 were rendered 
unfit for human consumption. The 
Satellite started with 8000 pounds 
of lobsters in her well. 
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WHERE NVI A OUTFITTERS 
z INE PORTS & 
BUY AND SELL REPAIRERS 
AGENTS REPAIRING 
HUBBARD ENGINES \ “ a ey S N O W Cc O » A SPECIALTY 
SHIP BUILDERS :: MARINE RAILWAYS ::- BOILER MAKERS 
MACHINISTS ENGINEERS 
ROCKLAND Acetylene Welding of All Descriptions MAINE 








Sea Products 


Co. 


PRODUCERS OF SEA PRODUCTS 
OF ALL KINDS 


WHARF STREET 


Rockland, Maine 





PENOBSCOT 
FiSH COMPANY 
Maine’s Reliable Lobster Dealer 
SPECIALTIES: FINNAN HADDIES and SCALLOPS 
ROCKLAND, MAINE 


“From the Ocean to You” 








Fancy Lobsters 


WITHAM BROS., INC. 
Rockland, Maine. 





Charles F. Guptill Co. 


175 Commercial $t., Portland, Me. 





Jobbers of 
Ship, Yacht and Boat Builders’ 
Material 
Fisherman and Motor Boat Sup- 
plies, Marine Hardware, 
Rope, Flags, Oars, etc. 
Specialties 
Roebling’s Wire Rope, 
Duck in All Widths 
Sawyer’s Oiled Clothing 


Cotton 


Acme Quality Paints and 
Varnishes 











SAILS 
BOAT COVERS 
Awnings, Tents, Flags, Etc. 
Prompt Service — Right Prices 
LEAVITT & PARRIS 


3-7 Commercial Wharf, PORTLAND, ME. 


Thorndike & Hix 
Lobster Co. 


LARGEST LOBSTER DEALERS 


also 
Scallops and Finnan Haddies 


Boston, Mass. Rockland, Me, 


STOP 


For GASOLINE 
1IcE 
WATER 
at 


A. C. McLOON @ CO. 
Lebster Dealers 
ROCHLAND, MAINE 














Storage for Nets and Seines Repairing Loft Connected 


M.D. COBB COMPANY, Inc. 


Manufacturers and Selling Agents of 
NETS, SEINES, TWINES, LINES 
and All Accessories for the Fishing Industry 


6 Central Wharf PORTLAND, MAINE 





H. HH. CRIE & CO. 
HARDWARE 
Hooks, Lines, Galvanized Boat Hardware 


456 Main St. 


ROCKLAND MAINE 














Portland Sail Making Co. 
SAILS and COVERS 


Awnings and Tents. All Kinds of Canvas 
Goods 
Waterproofing a Specialty 
44 Portland Pier, Portland, Me. 


Albert E. Waite, Mgr. Tel. 3986 











Owing to the scarcity of lobsters 
some of the fishermen of LaHave 
Islands and Mosher’s Harbor, have 
taken their traps ashore. The sea- 
son which opened Nov. ist, has been 
very unprofitable up to the present 
time, and the ‘fishermen have been 
handicapped by rough weather ever 
since they put their traps in the 
water. 


The past season has been a good 
one for lobstering in Fishers Island 
sound. One [fisherman hauled 1000 
pounds of the tasty crustaceans from 
90 pots in one day at the height of 
the season. Shippers could not take 
eare of the catch yet prices were as 
high as in leaner years. As a result 
of this the boatshops in this vicinity 
have orders, actual and tentative, far 
ahead of the corresponding period 
last season. 


—@— 


Fresh fish at the rate of a million 
pounds a month will shortly be ar- 
riving at the plant of the Deep Sea 
Fisheries, Inc., Rockland, Me., ac- 
cording to Ira W. Feeney, manager 
of the reorganized industry. 
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HATHAWAY MACHINERY 


BEAM TRAWLING 
WOLVERINE OIL ENGINES 


ESTABLISHED 1910 


— ae — 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


POWER FISHING 
HATHAWAY HAULING CLUTCH 


HATHAWAY MACHINERY COMPANY 


= 




















Valentine’s Machine Shop 


Established Over Thirty Years 


FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 


ENGINE REPAIRING 


(Steam and Gasoline) 








D. N. KELLEY 


FATRHAVEN, MASS. 


MARINE RAILWAY 


We cater to Fishermen up to 100 
tons on all kinds of marine work 


Large - Storage Facilities 


Best Equipped Yard in Southern 
Massachusetts 











American Copper Paint 
Old Style Copper Paint 


either in 


Red or Brown Color 


New Bedford Copper 
Bronze 


Manufactured by 


George Kirby Jr. Paint Company 


New Bedford, Mass. 

















Marine 
Railways 


Peirce & Kilburn 


NEW BEDFORD 
MASS. 








BIG CATCH STARTS INDUSTRY 
AT ROCKLAND 


The steam trawler Plover arrived 
at Rockland Oct. 31 from the Georges 
Banks with fish estimated at 115,000 
pounds in her holds. The fleet has 
not been in action for a year. With 
the discharge of this fare the indus- 
try locally takes a fresh start. 

—@O— 

Louisburg reports only small 
catches of fall mackerel have been 
made so far. The largest catches 
of mackerel are generally made 
about the middle of November. The 
dogfish have gone away from the 
coast. 

—@— 

Steam Trawler Sir John French. 
Captain M. Colp, arrived at Halifax 
Nov. 5 from the Grand Banks, having 
been away six weeks. Besides 200,- 
000 pounds of salt fish the French 
brought in 15,000 pounds of fresh 
haddock. The trawler was out in 


the gale that swept the Newfound- 
land coast. It was a rough experi- 
ence for the crew, but save a slight 
injury suffered by one of the men 
when one of the lifeboats was swept 
from the deckhouse, all hands and 
the staunch little craft weathered 
the hurricane. The Sir John French 
is owned and operated by H. R. 
Silver, Ltd. 
—@— 
TAKE FALL MACKEREL 
Nova Scotia netters are making 
fair takes of fall mackerel. The 
eastern traps also are doing pretty 
well. More attention is being paid 
to fishing for the fall rut, which is 
of comparatively short duration. 


—-@— 
Cod liver oil is about 250 times as 
potent in food values as butter. 
—@— 


Suplight will penetrate clear water 
to a depth of 1500 feet. 
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Headquarters for 








GOLD MEDAL 
COTTON NETTING 


and 


A.N. & T. C0.’S 
LINEN GILL NETTING 


BURNHAM’S 
COD LINES 


EVERYTHING 
FOR FISHERMEN 


Pounds, Seines, Traps, 
and all other appliances 
fitted complete in any 
style required. 
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LINEN 
THREAD 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
GLOUCESTER 
BALTIMORE 
CHICAGO 

and 


SAN FRANCISCO 














A Winter’s Tale 


(Continued from p2ge 6) 


of the men in the dory, who had 
been watching from a vantage point 
for hours, espied them in the dis- 
tance. They made a landing on 
Joyce’s Beach and the doctor got 
ashore and was taken across the 
island to the shipwrecked men. He 
gave medical and surgical aid and 
then attended to some of the sick 


people of the island. 

The good people of the island put 
their hands in their pockets and con- 
tributed sufficient funds, not only to 
pay the doctor, but also furnished a 
tidy sum for the distressed sailors. 
Later when the weather was good 
another party took the doctor back 
to Bass Harbor. 

The fortitude displayed by these 
men in carrying through the call for 


help and bringing back a doctor is 
typical of the well recognized New 


England pluck. It 
unostentatiously, yet 


was done simply, 
with a full real- 





Tel. Residence 669 


J. L. DIGGINS 


HOUSE and SHIP PAINTING 


148 Border St. 


Tel. Office 1654-R 





E. BOSTON, MASS. 








ization of 
death that 
perilous trip. 


the danger 
awaited 


and possible 
them on their 

This is the spirit that 
characterized New 
landers since the 


has always Eng- 


days of the early 


settlers. They endured every con- 
ceivable privation—cold, hunger, the 


furies of the elements, 
<truggled to wrest 
soil a living for their families. This 
spirit has been to the fore in all 
our struggles-—-the Revolution, the 
Civil War, the Spanish War and the 
World War, when the men of New 
England fearlessly gave themselves 
at the call for volunteers. The hero- 
ism displayed by these men under 
fire is highly commendable, but of 
no higher type than that displayed 
by those island men who braved the 
elements to bring help to an injured 
comrade. Surely the men who crossed 
the Lopaus Point on that day are as 
truly heroes as can be instanced in 
sny period of our history, and com- 
pare favorably with those whose 
names stand high on the honor-roll 
of nationally known heroes. 

But now such circumstances should 
never arise. Swan’s Island and tne 
mainland should be connected by sub- 
marine cable. It should ke possible 


and sturdily 
from the rocky 


to summon medical or surgical aid 
from away by sending a call, over 
the telephone to the mainland. Let 


us hope that before there is another 


marine disaster off the shores of 
Swan’s Island, the United States will 
have made use of some of its surplus 
stores of submarine cable and have 
connected Swan’s Island and _ the 
mainland.—I. B. Gage. 





The soldier crab of Bermuda Car- 
ries heavy shells up the hills. A 
shore crab of the Cape Verde Islands 
runs through the streets for all the 
world like a piece of paper blown 
by a strong wind. Crabs in the (As- 
cension Islands steal young rabbits 
from their nests, 





ARTHUR C. HARVEY C0. 


STEEL AND IRON 


of All Sizes and Kinds 
Heavy Hardware Chains 


BOSTON, MASS. 


LARGEST DEALER’S 
WAREHOUSE IN UNITED STATES 








WANTED.—Power cruiser, between 30-40 feet. 
Must have full cabin and be i in first class condition; 
bly one ac dating 6 or more bunks. 
Write giving dualelen and if possible picture to 
B. C., care of Atlantic Fisherman, 100 Boylston 

S , Boston. Mass. 

















PROTECTION 





CHELSEA, MASS. 
CLARK’S HARBOR, 


SHIP TO US 


PARNELL LOBSTER COMPANY 


Largest Receivers of Nova Scotia and Maine Lobsters 


Offices and Receiving Stations: 


ROCKLAND, MAINE 
DEEP COVE, N. S. 


N. S. 


SECURITY 
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“From Raw Stock to Finished Product” 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COTTON 


SEINE, SEAMING TWINE AND FISH NETTING 
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New York Net and Twine Co. 
MOODUS, CONNECTICUT 


Incorporated 1896 











HOW TO APPLY MARINE GLUE 
TO A DECK 

BUILDER of _ several fishing 
A vessels recently remarked that 

marine glue might easily be 
putty, but that he, for one, did not 
use it because he did not know just 
how it should be applied. With this 
suggestion from the editor of the 
ATLANTIC FISHERMAN to write a 
brief outline of the simple process of 
any type of fishing boat. 

A suitable cauldron or jacketed 
kettle must be provided into which 
broken into pieces, is placed an‘ 
melted over a moderate fire. Fre- 
quent stirring is necessary. When 
heat is about 212 degrees Fahrenheit, 
but in this stage it is rather too 
thick to run’ freely, and, if used in 
is therefore wise to heat and stir a 
few moments longer until it becomes 
quite liquid, and at this point it 
sible. 

One should be careful not to over- 
do the heating, as continued boiling 
only a little experience to learn the 
proper heat at which the glue should 
be used for the work in hand. 
the fire, as does pitch, although it 
may ignite while being melted if the 
flame is allowed to touch it. If this 
necessary to smother the flame by 
closing the top of the kettle with a 
piece of sacking or some other suit- 
ly stop the burning. Where proper 
care is taken the glue is never 
known to ignite. 


By L. W. FERDINAND 
better to use on decks than pitch or 
thought before me, I welcomed the 
applying marine glue to the deck of 
the glue, which has been previously 
the glue has all been melted, the 
this state, air bubbles may arise. It 
should be used as speedily as pos- 
will harden the glue. It requires 

Marine glue never boils over into 
condition should arise it is simply 
able substance which will immediate- 

In caulking decks to be finished 


with marine glue the oakum should 
be well laid down in the seam, hard, 
leaving the seam three-quarters of 
an inch deep after caulking, for the 
glue. The seam should be payed 
promptly. Caulking irons must be 
dipped in water; cold naphtha or 
coal oil as linseed oil or grease pre- 
vents the glue from adhering to the 
edges of the planking. 

Now we come to the actual work 
of paying the deck. The glue should 
be poured from the ladle into the 
seams, with the nose of the ladle an 
inch from the deck. (Care should be 
taken not to draw the ladle from the 
seams, as is frequently done when 
pitch is used, as this permits a quan- 
tity of air to be enveloped which has 
no opportunity to escape before the 
glue becomes set. In hot weather 
this will cause air bubbles which 
leave the seam hollow and unsound. 
The man paying the seam should 
always walk ‘backward, paying from 
him, 

If the deck has been previously 
payed with pitch or resin, the old 
materials should first be broken out 
and a rase knife used to clear the 
seams in order that the glue may 
adhere to the edges of the planking. 
The seams may afterward be caulked 
the depth of three-quarters of an 
inch if the thickness of the timbers 
will permit. 

Weather which is all right for the 
paying of pitch is entirely suitable 
for the use of marine glue. While 
the deck may be cleaned off the 
following day, it is far better to wait 
until the vessel goes to sea, as none 
of the inconvenience of pitch will be 
present. 

Bear in mind that it is best to 
heat the glue only in such quantity 
as is needed for immediate use, add- 
ing more pieces of glue to the put 
from time to time. 

Captains of vessels whose decks 
have been payed with marine glue 


are through with pitch for all time. 
The day is speedily approaching 
when the use of pitch or putty on 
the deck of fishing craft will be but 
a memory of an earlier and a less 
enlightened day. 





FINNAN HADDIE PLANT BURNED 
AT ROCKLAND 

Late Dec. 21, in the midst of ‘the 
bitterest gale of the year, the finnan 
haddie plant of the Deep Sea Fish- 
eries, Inc., at Rockland, was com- 
pletely destroyed by a fire that 
threatened considerable other prop- 
erty, and was ‘thwarted from doing 
further damage only through very 
creditable work on the part of the 
fire department. The alarm was 
rung in at 11 P. M., when the ther- 
mometer was in zero proximity. Upon 
the arrival of tthe fire department, the 
eastern end of tthe building was in 
flames and was past the point of 
saving. 

It was thought by some that the 
cause of the fire might be attributed 
to sparks from the smokehouse of 
the Deep Sea Fisheries—a _ theory 
which could not be verified through 
Deep Sea Fisheries officials. The 
burned building was thoroughly cov- 
ered by insurance and the total loss 
close to $8,000. 





Schooner Romance, a former Glou- 
cester fisherman, was seized recently 
at New Bedford ‘by Surveyor of the 
Port of Boston Herman Hormel and 
customs officials, the schooner hav- 
ing 250 cases of liquor on board. The 
captain, Wilfred Senior of Dorchester, 
Roy F. Tiexeria of Boston and Israel 
Horvitz of New Bedford, were ar- 
rested, charged with smuggling liquor 
into the United States. The Ro- 
mance was formerly owned by the 
Gorton-Pew Vessels Co., and was 
sold to Senior, who is also president 
of the Insurance Trading Co., over 4 
year ago. 








